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The Council may wisely spend more money than the above, 
but this should be in hand as a guarantee. The item for 
"Travel" is chiefly for the University Secretary. The Execu- 
tive Secretary travels, but honorariums and special contribu- 
tions by organizations served cover most bills thus incurred. 
The periodical, "Christian Education," has brought in some 
income, but ought to be more widely distributed, free of 
charge, and should not be looked upon as a source of profit. 
The Association of American Colleges and other agencies, espe- 
cially interested, will as heretofore, add materially to the above 
budget. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF DETERMINING THE FIELD 

AND CONSTITUENCY OF AN "EFFICIENT 

COLLEGE" 

Robert L. Kelly 

A serious attempt is made here to name certain tests by 
which it may be determined whether a college now has or is 
likely to have an adequate field and constituency. It is quite 
certain there are a number of ' ' constants ' ' in this problem and 
while it is recognized that there are many variables, it is 
thought worth while to attempt to define some of the con- 
stants. 

Confessedly these estimates are general, they deal much 
with averages, they are largely statistical and they do not un- 
dertake to measure the spirit or atmosphere of a college. 

The discussion is carried on with the "Efficient College" 
particularly in mind as defined by the Association of American 
Colleges. This has the advantage of definiteness and the 
further advantage of holding up for consideration an ideal 
which has been generally agreed upon as educationally sound. 
The discussion does not assume that a college which is not 
"efficient" in accordance with the terms of the definition is 
failing to do its present task or is unworthy of consideration 
and support. A large majority, no doubt, of the colleges hold- 
ing membership in the Association of American Colleges are 
unable to meet the requirements set forth in the Association's 
definition. But this fact has not prevented these colleges from 
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attaching significance and value to the definition. It is fair 
to assume that most colleges aspire to reach the "efficient" 
class or, at least, would like to measure their own resources 
and attainments in terms of the Efficient College. For those 
colleges which profess or aspire to be "Minimum Colleges" as 
defined by the Association, it will be easy to make the neces- 
sary adaptations of the principles. In other words, the prin- 
ciples may be applied to the "minimum" college quite as suc- 
cessfully as to the "efficient" college. 

1. Total Population 

As set forth by the Commission of the Association on the 
Distribution of Colleges, there is on the average one student 
enrolled in some type of college out of each 212 of the popula- 
tion of the United States. This counts all types of colleges, 
including normal schools of college rank. It estimates that 
of our total population of 106 million, approximately five hun- 
dred thousand students are doing work of college grade. A 
good many tests have already been made which indicate that 
the average is not far from correct. One in 213 of the popula- 
tion of Ohio is in college. In some of the cities of the country 
the number of students in college is in the ratio of 1 to 150 or 
145. On the average therefore, an "efficient" college should 
draw from a total constituency of approximately one hundred 
thousand persons. A "minimum" college should be able to 
count 20,000 persons. 

It is further estimated that about six per cent of the men 
and women of college age are in college and if the Army Intelli- 
gence Test of native capacity may serve as a guide, there is 
not much probability that more than fifteen per cent of the 
men and women of college age will enter college. While this 
is a prognostication, it nevertheless appears to be a fairly safe 
conclusion that the number of college students is not likely to 
much more than double within the next generation. If there- 
fore there were a perfect distribution of college students among 
existing colleges, which, of course, there cannot be, it would 
appear that there is no great need for the establishment of 
large numbers of new colleges. The present agencies, if they 
could be made to function, would be able to take care of a 
surprisingly large part of the increasing supply of college stu- 
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dents. To say the least, the burden of responsibility is on the 
founders of a new college. They ought to satisfy themselves 
and the public as well, that there is a place for the proposed 
institution in the field of American education. 

2. Racial and Vocational Factors in Population 

A careful study must be made of the racial and voca- 
tional characteristics of the general population. The popula- 
tion of many of our cities and states is so cosmopolitan that 
these considerations become in certain instances quite dom- 
inating. There are certain racial groups whose representatives 
do not look toward higher education. There are other racial 
groups which are noted for their interest in such education. It 
is also probably unfortunately true that the college as yet has 
not made an appeal to the representatives of certain voca- 
tional classes. So long as the offerings of the typical college 
are essentially unchanged, it will be quite fair to predict that 
representatives of certain lines of business will not be nocking 
toward college doors. It is unnecessary to particularize in 
stating the general principle, but when the principle is applied 
to a specific case, it is necessary to face certain facts very 
squarely if an actual measurement of conditions is to be made. 
If therefore one-half of the general population which is 
claimed as making up the constituency of a given institution 
is found to be made up of racial and vocational groups not 
particularly interested in college work the fact must be 
recognized. Such a college will need a general constitti- 
ency of two hundred thousand. This principle also raises 
the question as to the policy of a given institution in offering 
short, correspondence and extension courses, etc., for those 
parts of the population not interested in the regular college 
course. 

3. Church Population 

It is a fact now well demonstrated that most of the 
students in American colleges are affiliated with churches. 
In general terms, college students are not recruited in rela- 
tively large numbers from those parts of the population which 
claim no church affiliation. It may be estimated that of the 
total college population of the country from sixty to eighty 
per cent of the students come from the homes of church 
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members. The proportion varies in different institutions and 
no one has the means absolutely of determining the exact 
ratio as applied to all the college students of the country but 
there is a mass of data which supports the general statement 
here made. President Burton is authority for the statement 
that 85 per cent of the total enrollment of the University of 
Michigan claim church affiliation. In the report of the church 
census which has recently been taken under the general super- 
vision of Professor Soares, of the students in the University 
of Chicago, it is asserted that approximately 90 per cent of 
the students in that institution claim such affiliation. A state- 
ment issued and signed by the registrar of Pennsylvania State 
College sets forth that within a fraction of 95 per cent of 
the students in that institution express church preference and 
affiliation. Dean Bouton of New York University states that 
of the undergraduate students who entered that institution 
in September, 1920, there were 28.8 per cent of Jewish faith, 
31.8 per cent Eoman Catholic and 39.4 per cent Protestant, 
and he believes that these proportions apply approximately to 
the entire student body at University Heights. Of course, it 
is well known that in many of the denominational colleges 
of the country nearly all of the students are members of or 
are affiliated with churches. The mere fact therefore that a 
college has one hundred thousand constituency to draw from 
would lose much of its significance unless it could be shown 
that a very considerable proportion of that population was 
connected with the churches. The smaller the ratio of church 
population, the larger the total population required. 

4. High School Population 

While, as has been shown, the total population and the 
racial, vocational and church elements of that population are 
important factors in determining college attendance, neither, 
nor all together, constitute the most immediate factor. Stu- 
dents who go to college must have been in secondary schools. 
The college therefore must either have a full quota of secon- 
dary students to draw from or must have such in reasonable 
prospect if it is to even predict increase in attendance. The 
U. S. Bureau of Education recently issued two comprehensive 
bulletins giving quite complete statistics of public and private 
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high schools for the year 1917-18.* Prom these bulletins and 
from other available sources many interesting facts and ten- 
dencies may be pretty accurately determined for almost any 
state or section of the country. Not only is it desirable to 
know what the total number of high school students is within 
the territory of the college, but as well, the proportion of 
those who graduate who go to college and the trends of devel- 
opment of secondary schools and their students. The number 
of public high school graduates entering college varies all the 
way from 48 per cent in Texas to 18 per cent in Maine. Of 
private high school graduates a larger proportion go to college 
than of public high school graduates. More boy graduates 
go to college than girl graduates from both public and private 
secondary schools. The increase in the number of high school 
graduates during the period from 1890 to 1918 has been over 
925 per cent. Since 1890 the total high school enrollment 
has increased 710 per cent while the total population has 
increased only 68 per cent. Even with a million six hundred 
and forty-five thousand one hundred and seventy-one children 
in the high schools only a very small fraction of the entire 
population is so enrolled. This proportion has increased almost 
five times within the last thirty years. California and Kansas 
lead in this particular. 

5. Local Population 

In the typical college, particularly the college which 
does not already have prestige, approximately 50 per cent 
of the students come from within fifty miles. If a given 
college represented the ideal average, it would have one 
hundred thousand general population, of which sixty to 
eighty thousand would be church population, mostly Protes- 
tant, and a population of fifty thousand within the fifty mile 
radius. Check up also on racial, vocational and high school 
phases of the population. The above figures are not to be 
given exact mathematical value but are suggested as reason- 
able guides in making studies. 

Of course, certain old and well established institutions 
violate this principle of local population and draw a majority 
of their students from a territory beyond fifty miles and in 
some instances a large number of their students from a terri- 

*Bulletin, 1920, No. 19; Bulletin, 1920, No. 3. 
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tory beyond one hundred miles. But these facts do not militate 
against the general principle for the typical college without 
prestige. It is also to be noted that in certain sections of the 
country, particularly certain western states, the fifty mile 
radius must necessarily be increased to one hundred or even 
one hundred and fifty miles. The approximate facts concern- 
ing any institution can be made available on all of these points. 

6. Centres op Population 

Significant shifts of population are occurring in several 
states of the Union. In Montana the centre of population is 
moving eastward while in the adjoining state of North Dakota 
it is moving westward. These movements of population are 
due to ascertainable causes and will undoubtedly affect the 
development of colleges. The movement of the centre of popu- 
lation may be away from interests of temporary value and 
in the direction of stable development. In one state studied 
eight movements of population have been pointed out, that is, 
the movement of Indians, Hunters and Trappers, Prospectors, 
Pioneers, Stockmen, Lumbermen, Miners and Farmers. The 
significance of these movements of population is seen in the 
history of colleges founded in response to sectarianism, as 
aids to real estate booms, etc. The question is, how much and 
what elements of stability does a given community have and 
what are the prospects for the future so far as population is 
concerned. 

7. Migration 

The October issue of the Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin contains a report of a study made in this office of the 
Migration of those college students who are enrolled in the 
colleges listed by one or more of the following standardizing 
agencies:* the Association of American Universities, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and the University of California. The report referred to 
covers only the colleges in the above named list and eliminates 
for obvious reasons the large independent and state univer- 
sities. The striking fact is brought out in this investigation 



*List published by the American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. 
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that on the average, 30 per cent of all of the college students 
of the United States, as defined above, attend college in some 
other state than their own state. The facts are available with 
reference to the number of students entering and the number 
leaving each state for institutions on the list. One state draws 
almost 90 per cent of its college students from other states. 
Another state holds about 94 per cent of its college students. 
Not only the numbers, but the directions of migration may be 
determined for each state. It is evident that more and more 
migration will be an important factor in determining the field 
and constituency of a college. 

8. Transportation 

In a forthcoming issue of the Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin an extensive report will be made upon trans- 
portation as a factor in the establishment and maintenance of 
colleges. There has been a striking parallel between the 
development of our higher education and our railroad systems 
although certain ones of the leading colleges of the United 
States were established consciously in defiance of this general 
principle. It is certainly true that the era for establishing 
colleges away from transportation lines has passed if it ever 
existed. Maps will be shown in this report showing the dis- 
tribution of leading colleges and high schools on railroad lines 
and at railroad junctions. In a word, the typical college must 
be accessible and the prosperity of a given institution may be 
greatly intex-fered with by its inaccessibility. 

9. The Status of Educational Development 

A college is dependent in large measure upon the degree 
of educational development within its field. Unusual back- 
wardness in educational development may neutralize many of 
the points heretofore mentioned. In some cases there is a 
fairly successful degree of coordination as between the various 
state institutions of a given state. In practically no case has 
such coordination been developed among the institutions 
belonging to the independent and denominational group. A 
low stage of development in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion curtails very naturally the potential supply of college 
students. The field and constituency of each institution must 
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be studied from the standpoint of the status of development 
in all phases of education. 

10. Resources of Existing Institutions 

These are available for most of the institutions of the 
country and are a determining factor in the establishment of a 
new college or in the development of a struggling college. 
These resources must be studied from many points of view, 
and have to do with personal and material considerations, 
such as educational standards, the scholarship of the faculty, 
academic recognition, the method of control, the character and 
extent of the curriculum, the methods of advertising, the 
value of the plant and equipment and the amount of productive 
endowment. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education has already 
responded to numerous requests from Boards of Education 
and individual institutions for estimates as to the field and 
constituency of colleges as measured by these and other tests 
and possesses a large mass of data throwing light upon such 
problems in every state of the Union. 



THE LAKE GENEVA PLAN 

For a number of summers there has been conducted by 
the Young Men's Christian Association at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, a large student conference. In these great inter- 
denominational gatherings of young men from the colleges and 
universities of the middle States, the Association and Churches 
have had equal interest. The Association has had its work 
systematically and thoroughly organized, whereas the 
Churches, unhappily, have not had their co-ordinative plans 
so well matured. This has meant that the denominational 
representatives have not been able to render the service to 
the students and Church that they aspired to give. In the 
interest of efficiency, therefore, the various agencies concerned 
met, through their representatives, and worked out a modus 
operandi for the Geneva Conference which is now termed The 
Geneva Flan. 

In view of the importance of this new endeavor to organize 
the work at the Geneva Conference that the largest service 



